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AFT Intervention UC Salaries 
Delays New Policy Lag Far Behind 


On July 9, 1970, UC President Charles 
Hitch sent a directive to all chancellors 
announcing changes in Administration 
Manual Section $2. The changes affecting 
the appointment and promotion of assis- 
tant professors and instructors would 
have been effective on July 1, 1971. 

The reason for the changes, according 
to the directive, was that “. . . the proba- 
tionary character of junior faculty 
appointments is not sufficiently clear in 
the minds of some members of the Uni- 
versity community.” 

This explanation lacked credulity 
because if one thing has been clear at UC, 
it is that promotion to tenure is not auto- 
matic. And if there was any uncertainty, 
it could have been simply clarified by 
calling attention to the present policy and 
practices. 

But the administration used this 
alleged uncertainty as the ocassion to 
draft a fundamental revision of the poli- 
cies on appointment and promotion of 
junior facully. 

However the changes have not gone 
into effect because of the intervention of 
the University Council and campus AFT 
locals. 

AFT Meets With UC 


Upon receiving a copy of the Hitch 
directive, the AFT requested a copy of 
the draft of the new Section 52 and a 
meeting with Vice President Angus 
Taylor to discuss the revisions. 

The draft went far beyond the pur- 
poses that Hitch stated in his directive. It 
contained a fundamental change in the 
employment status of assistant professors 
and a departure from the ladder concept 
of an appointment. This was accom- 
panied by a significant lessening of the 
role of the faculty, particularly the 
Budget Committee and department chair- 
man, in the procedures for promotion 
and reappointment, and a corresponding 
increase in the power of administration. 

At meetings with Vice President 
Taylor and campus administrator, AFT 


UCSB Local 
Wins Reversal 


Al a meeting with Vice-President Angus 
Taylor in April, 1971, University Council 
representatives of the AFT were assured 
that a proposed new set of procedures 
(Section 52, Administrative Manual) for 
appointing and reappointing assistant pro- 
fessors would not be implemented until 
AFT had an opportunity for further dis- 
cussions with University representatives. 

The Santa Barbara local won a reversal 
of an attempt to put assistant professors 
in the UCSB Economics Department on a 
one-year contract. 

AFT specifically questioned why the 
draft of Section 52 permitted one-year ap- 
pointments for assistant professors. Vice- 
President Taylor stated that while two-year 
appointments remained UC policy, one- 
year appointments might be made in spe- 


cont. to p.4 


representatives protested the fact that the 
University was in the process of making a 
major change in employment conditions 
and faculty prerogatives without faculty 
knowledge of the proposed changes, or an 
opportunity to thoroughly discuss them. 
A careful reading of the revision 
reveals that UC is seeking to establish a 
“revolving door” policy whereby junior 
faculty could be employed for a few 
years and then terminated without regard 
to merit. The Hitch directive made it 
clear that faculty who were not being 
reappointed or promoted would not 
receive the reasons for this adverse action. 
The University position that proba- 
tionary or non-tenure faculty do not have 
the right to receive the reasons why they 
are being terminated or the right to a 
hearing, has been undermined by a series 
of federal court decisions (See accom- 
panying article). These decisions do not 
mean that a faculty acquires “instant 
tenure” upon appointment. They do state 
that, however, as public employees, 
cont. to p.4 


For two years in a row, academic em- 
ployees at the University of California 
have not received cost-of-living increases. 
In June 1971, Governor Ronald Reagan 
vetoed a 10% pay hike, and on August 15, 
President Nixon’s wage freeze jeopardized 
those merit increases recommended by 
the Academic Senate but which had not 
gone through before the freeze went into 
effect. 

Even before the wage freeze, UC pro- 
fessors, librarians and research personnel 
had suffered about a twelve percent de- 
cline in real income over the last two 
years. 

The slippage of UC reflected the fact 
that the cutback in state support for 
higher education has been particularly 
severe in California. In contrast, the State 


University of New York agreed in August, 
1971, to grant a 6% increase to its aca- 
demic employees who voted last January, 
1971, for collective bargaining with the 
SUNY administration. Even before this 
increase, average faculty pay and benefits 


Cost of Not Organizing 


Governor Reagan’s second veto of 
salary increases ought to convince every 
faculty and academic staff member that 
the cost of not being organized into a 
powerful and democratic union is too 
much. 

Just how costly it has become is 
shown in the two adjoining tables. The 
losses are staggering. 

Table 1 shows the yearly and cumula- 
tive loss over 15 years that the Reagan 
veto has cost faculty at various ranks. It is 
what will be lost if the 10 percent is not 
required. 

The second table compares UC salaries 


at various ranks with the City University 
of New York where the faculty does bar- 
gain collectively. Since at every rank the 
difference is at least $6000 per year, the 
15 year cumulative loss would be at least 
$90,000 for each faculty person! 

University staff actually are a major 
subsidizer of the State of California. The 
failure to organize for faculty alone as 
compared to CUNY represents a tax sav- 
ings of about $35 million a year (in lost 
salaries). Over a 15 year period, this adds 
up to $525 million. 

The Reagan attacks on UC faculty is 
Big Business. 


Table 1. UC FACULTY SALARIES, ANNUAL AND 15 YEAR CUMULATIVE 
SALARY LOSSES DUE TO LOSS OF 10 PERCENT SALARY INCREASE IN 


1971-72. 

RANK SALARY 

Assistant Professor 
Step 1 $10,200 
2 10,700 
3 11,400 
4 12,200 

Associate Professor 
Step 1 $12,900 
2 13,900 
3 14,800 

Professor 

Step 1 $16,100 
2 17,900 
3 19 800 
4 21,700 
5 23,900 
6 27,500 


ANNUAL CUMULATIVE 

LOSS LOSS OVER 

15 YEARS 
$1020 $15,300 
1070 16,050 
1140 17,100 
1220 18,300 
$1290 $19,350 
1390 20,800 
1480 21,150 
$1610 $24,150 
1790 26,850 
1980 29,700 
2170 32,500 
2390 35,850 
2750 41,250 


1. The calculation is based on the loss of the 10 percent salary increase for 
1971-72, and the effects of inflation loss are ignored, 


Table 2. COMPARISON OF UC AND CUNY FACULTY SALARIES 1971-72: 
ANNUAL AND 15-YEAR CUMULATIVE SALARY LOSSES, 


ANNUAL CUMULATIVE 
CUNY LOSS LOSS 
Assistant Professor $17,830 $11,800 $6030 $90,450 
Associate Professor 21,665 14,800 6865 102.975 
Professor 26,888 20,250 6638 99.470 


Salary, for each rank is the midpoint in the salary range 


at SUNY university centers was 13 per 
cent higher than at UC. 
LESSONS LEARNED 

Reagan’s veto of the 10% voted by the 
Legislature, over the strong objections of 
President Charles Hitch and the Regents, 
made clear that University employees will 
either have to look out for their eco- 
nomic interests or see them continue to 
erode. 

In the past, UC employees have relied 
on the Administration, but recent expen- 
ence proves that the UC Administrators 
simply don’t have the power to deliver on 
their recommendations. Like other public 
employees, academics are learning that 
without collective bargaining, politicians 
and governing boards feel free to deny 
employees reasonable improvements in 
salaries and fringe benefits. 


WAGE CONTROLS: 


WHO SPEAKS FOR ACADEMICS? 

Some form of wage-price controls will 
continue after November 15. The AFL- 
CIO is insisting that an autonomous tri- 
partite board with representatives of 
employees, management, and the public 
oversee any controls over wages. Presi- 
dent Nixon, however, wants the adminis- 
tration, with its pro-business orientation, 
to have the main authority over controls. 

Whichever plan prevails, unorganized 
groups, such as UC academic employees, 
are likely to fare poorly in the inevitable 
bargaining and political maneuvering that 
will accompany controls once they 
become formalized. 

By joining together with other wage 
and salaried employees represented in the 
American labor movement, UC academic 
personnel stand a better chance of pro- 
tecting their economic interests than by 
relying on UC administrators who have 
failed in Sacramento and are likely to do 
no better in Washington. 


Locals Form 
University 
Council 


The American Federation of Teachers 
locals at the University of California 
voted on June 19, 1971, to form the Uni- 
versity Council-AFT. 

At a meeting in Los Angeles, the Ber- 
keley, Davis, Santa Barbara, UCLA, Irvine, 
Riverside and San Diego locals decided to 
withdraw from the United Professors of 
California-AFT and to form the University 
Council in order more effectively to organ- 
ize on UC campuses. 

Since that meeting a strong AFT local 
has been chartered at Santa Cruz. As a re- 
sult, the AFT now has locals on every gen- 
eral campus of the University. 

_ In August, 1971, the University Federa- 
tion of Librarians, Berkeley, Local 1795 
joined the University Council. Although li- 
brarians at other campuses are in the same 
i a faculty, the Berkeley librarians 

assist In organizi i i 

scorn ata librarians through- 

Paul Goodman, Professor of History 
UCD, and University Council Chairman. 
stated: “The AFT has grown significantly 
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MAJOR FEDERAL COURT 


ECISIONS 


Due Process for Non-Tenured Faculty 


A series of recent federal court deci 
sions have struck down college and uni 
deny fac ulty 
reappointment or tenure without LIVING 


versity policies which 


providing fair procedures to 
adverse decisions 


tcasons of 


challenge 


The U.S. Supreme Court has agreed to 
hear a case involy Ing a non-tenured junior 
college teacher from Texas who claimed 
that his not renewed 


contract was 


because of political activities in a teacher 

organization. This, and other cases, will 

have an important effect on the rights of 

academic employees in public institutions, 

including the University of California 
Professor Reinstated 

On August 2, Federal District Judge 
Warren J. Ferguson in Los Angeles ruled 
that a non-tenured faculty member has a 
nght to know the reasons why he is not 
being rehired. The case was brought by the 
United Professors of California, AFT, on 
behalf of Arnold Auerbach, a San Fernan- 
do State College sociologist. Prof. Auerbach 
was first hired in 1969, reappointed in 
1970. and notified that he would not be 
rehired for 1971-72. No reason was given. 

Howard Berman, AFT attorney, argued 
that since there was only favorable infor- 
mation in Prof. Auerbach’s personnel file, 
he deserved to know the reasons why he 
was not being rehired. The State College 
attorney, Norman Epstein, maintained 
that there was no obligation to give any 
reasons for non-reappointment. 

Judge Ferguson ruled that the state 
colleges have a “constitutional require- 
ment” to give the reasons. In addition, 
the State Colleges must give Prof. Auer- 
bach a hearing in which “the can seek to 
establish, through the presentation of evi- 
dence, that the reasons specified are un- 
true, constitutionally impermissible or 
otherwise wholly inappropriate for con- 
sideration...” 

The AFT attomey said that Judge 
Ferguson’s ruling will provide faculty pro- 
tection from dismissal for arbitrary 
causes, political reasons or other non- 
professional criteria. Phillip Rosten, an 
American Civil Liberties Union attorney, 
argued the case along with Howard 
Berman. 

Kurzweill Case 


In another California decision, a 
federal district judge ordered the rein- 
statement of Jack Kurzweil, a San Jose 
State College engineering professor. 

Judge Alfonso Zirpoli issued a prelimi- 
nary injunction ordering the rehiring of 
Prof. Kurzweil because “it is reasonable 
to conclude that Kurzweil was punished 
for his political beliefs and was therefore 
denied rights protected by the First 
Amendment.” 

Prof. Kurzweil was ordered reinstated 
because the court said that it believes that 
Kurzweil’s civil rights suit is likely to 
succeed on its merits and that failure to 
grant injunctive relief would result in 
irreparable injury to Kurzweil. Judge 
Zirpoli stated there was no academically 
justifiable reason for denying tenure. 

State College Chancellor Glenn Dumke 
personally intervened in July 1970 to 
overturn the college and faculty decision 
'o give Kurzweil tenure, Then the State 
College trustees changed the grievance 
procedure to give the Chancellor the final 
decision on all faculty grievances. 

Fresno Profs Win 
Chancellor Dumke re- 
rebuff at Fresno State 
College. S 'e Supreme Court Judge 
William G- ordered that the State 
College trusi.vs reinstate Prof. Eugene 
Zumwalt as chauman of the English 


Department. 
Prof. Zumwauit’s removal as department 


chairman received wide newspaper cover- 
age when Fresno State President Frank 
Baxter boarded up Zumwalt’s office. 
President Baxter called it a normal admin- 


istrative procedure. 


State Ci 
ceived another 


However, Judge Gallagher found that 
the removal of Dr. Zumwalt “constitutes 
a demotion within the terms of the Edu 
cation Code and the procedures required 
by the Code were not followed.” 

Professors Kurzweil and Zumwalt re- 
ceived AFT assistance in their suits 

The Roth Case 

In another important ruling, a U.S 
Court of Appeals upheld a lower court 
decision that a non-tenured faculty 
member must be granted a hearing if his 
teaching contract is not renewed. 

David Roth, assistant professor of 
political science at Wisconsin State Uni- 
versity at Oshkosh, filed suit in Federal 
Court charging that his criticism of the 
university administation and Board ol 
Regents led to non-renewal of a 
one-year appointment. He also claimed 
that the university denied him “proce- 
dural due process” by not granting him a 
hearing before terminating his contract. 

U.S. District Court Judge James Doyle 
said that “the time is past in which public 
employment is to be regarded as a ‘privi- 
lege? which may be extended upon any 
condition which public officials may 
choose to impose.” 

The University appealed the decision 
and was joined by the American Associa- 
tion of State Colleges and Universities, 
the American Council on Education, and 
the Association of American Colleges, 
which filed amicus curiae briefs on its 
behalf. 

The associations described the district 
court’s decision as an “unprecedented 
and unwise incursion of the federal courts 
into the domain of public higher educa- 


New Gra 


Since the last academic year, every 
faculty dossier at UCLA contains space 
for a report on grade distributions in 
undergraduate courses. This refinement in 
administrative pressure seems to be an 
invention of UCLA Chancellor Charles 
Young or his staff, since investigation by 
the University Council of the AFT has 
failed to turn up this practice on any 
other campus of the University. 

The change, instituted in the Fall of 
1970, was Chancellor Young’s effort to 
ingratiate himself with the Regents who 
have been critical of faculty grading 
policy. Typically, the change was insti- 
tuted without publicity or discussion, or 
consideration by the Academic Senate. 

There are no explicit standards as to 
what grading distributions should be, or 
on what basis ad hoc committees and the 
Vice-Chancellor will evaluate the data 
that is collected for them. Is it UCLA 


———— 
In the suit filed by 
federal judges demonstrated 


adverse effect non-rete 
interests of an in 


an appropriate protection. 


Court of Appeal held that: 


tenure and non-reappoiniment issues, The 
denial of due process is coming to ane | 
The Seventh U.S. Circuit Court of Appeals 


“We think the district court properly consi 
ntion is likely to have upon the career 


dividual professor and concluded, afte 


it against the ‘government interest in unembarrassed’ exercise of 


discretion in pruning a faculty, 
glimpse at the reasons and a minimal opportunity to test them is 


U.S. District Judge James Doyle, whose decision was upheld by the 


“minimal procedural due process includes a statement of reasons 
why the university intends not to retain the professor, notice of a 
hearing at which he may respond to the stated reasons, and a 


hearing if the professor appears at the appointed time and place.” 


Prof. David Roth of Wisconsin State University, 
the trend toward judicial scrutiny of 


time of arbitrary actions and 


nd, 
stated in the Roth case 


Jered the substantial 
r balancing 


that affording the professor a 


tion.” A hearing requirement, they said, 
would “impair the ability of a college not 
to renew the contract of a less suitable 
probationary teacher, and thereby pro- 
tect the quality of education.” 

And Texas, Too 


In a Texas case, Robert Sindermann of 
Odessa Junior College charged that he 
was not reappointed, in part, because of 
his activities to convert the junior college 
into a four-year institution, a position 
opposed by the president and the Board 
of Regents. 

The college administration said it was 
under no contractual obligation to Mr. 
Sindermann, since it had no system of 


tenure and all teachers served on one-year 
contracts. 

The district court agreed, and dis- 
missed Mr. Sindermann’s suit. The Court 
of Appeals, however, reversed the decision, 
quoting from an earlier decision: 

What is at stake is the vindi- 
cation of constitutional rights— 
the right not be to punished by 
the state or to suffer retaliation 
at its hand because a public em- 
ployee persists in the exercise 


of First Amendment rights. 


Sam Bottone, 
UC-AFT 


ing Policy at UCLA 


policy, for example, that grading in 
undergraduate courses, or some of them, 
is to be done on the “curve”? If so, how 
is the curve to be shaped? What is the 
educational justification for these 
policies? 

The reluctance to formulate official 
policy is understandable. There are wide 
differences in educational philosophy 
about grading even among the faculty. 
Some professors believe in high academic 
standards enforced by periodic evalua- 
tions of a competitive sort. Others may 
believe in such standards, but only that 
students should be rewarded for meeting 
them, not subjected to intensive competi- 
tion. Still others believe that the grading 
system, at least as presently constituted, 
is oppressive, produces excessive competi- 
tiveness and anxiety, and inhibits genuine 
curiosity and exploration. Almost all pro- 
fessors, however, would resist the imposi- 


MEMBERSHIP APPLICATION 


tion of a uniform grading system by 
administrative fiat. 

Students, moreover, would very likely 
be incensed bv any effort on the part of 
the Administration to impose more severe 
grading standards and more competition 
—especially with the quarter system in 
effect. 


So it’s not surprising that the Admin- 
istration approaches this matter indirectly 
and secretively. Yet even in the face of its 
own uncertainty, the UCLA Administra- 
tion seems willing to subject faculty to ca- 
pricious interpretations of an undefined 
grading policy. In short, the faculty is be- 
ing watched—though no one has made clear 
what grading standards it is expected to 
apply. 


David Epstein 
Anthropology, UCLA 
Secretary, UCLA Faculty Union 
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| BERKELEY: Patricia St, Lawrence, Genetics 
BERKELEY: Rudolf Lednicky, Library 
| DAVIS: Roland Marchand, History 


IRVINE: Alan Rogers, History 
LOS ANGELES: Lora Weinroth, French 
RIVERSIDE: Robert Singer, Psychology 


SAN DIEGO: Wayne Vernon, Physics 
SANTA BARBARA: Bernard Kirtman, Chemistry 
SANTA CRUZ Bruce Larkin, Cowell College 
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WORKLOAD STUDY 

This audit Is needed because the study 

onducted last year by the Department of 
Finance proved defective. In presenting 
the 1971-72 budget, Reagan referred toa 
study which showed that faculty is teach- 
ing less than 9 student contact hours. 

“put when legislators forced the Gover- 
nor to release the report, it turned out to 
be a study conducted by the staff of the 
Department of Water Resources and did 
not back up Reagan’s charges. This 
Teennk Report showed that the UC 
faculty workload is 12.2 student-contact 
hours for classroom, laboratory and indi- 
vidual study programs. This is 35% above 
the nine teaching hours. 

The purpose of the new audit is clear 
and the methodology fits the purpose. 
This time the auditors are counting only 
classroom hours, and the results are pre- 


dictable. 
The aim is to mislead the public and to 


whip up hostility to University staff 
around the charge that faculty is not 
working enough, and thereby denying 
educational opportunities to students. 

All the factors that are involved in the 
complexities of the University educa- 
uonal process are swept aside, and only 
one major criterion is considered: class- 
room teaching hours. An honest audit of 
workload requires a full consideration of 
all faculty responsibilities, and the fact 
that the average faculty work week is at 
least 60 hours. 

STUDENTS AS VICTIMS 

One of the main victims of the Reagan 
policies is the students. Student/faculty 
ratios have increased by 14% in the past 
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Higher Workloads 


lour years. This has resulted in larger 
classes and less opportunity for individual 
instruction, which have been important 
reasons for student unrest 

Students are being shortchanged 
because they are paying more for their 
cducalion as tuition and fees increase, but 
they are gelling less, New construction 
funds are eliminated, enrollment is cur- 
tailed, class sizes are increased and sup- 
port services are reduced. 

And Reagan's answer to the deepening 
crisis is Lo increase the faculty workload, 
and to deny cost of living salary increases 
(wo years in a row, 

HITCH AND REAGAN 

Though President Hitch publicly has 
defended the faculty against the Gover- 
nor’s demagogic use of phony teaching 
load statistics, the Administration is 
searching for ways on its own to increase 
workload, 

The Hitch line is that if UC faculty 
does nol increase its own workload, the 
Governor will. In this way, the Adminis- 
tration, no matter how well-meaning it 
may be, becomes the ally of those who 
wish to destroy the University of Cali- 
fornia as America’s most distinguished 
public university. 


HOW IT WILL BE DONE 

The Administration will attempt to 
find ways of upping teaching loads that 
will avoid, if possible, arousing united 
faculty opposition. On one campus a con- 
fidential memorandum circulating among 
key administrators calls for awarding dif- 
ferent amounts of teaching credits 
according to the type of course a faculty 
member teaches. Those who don’t ac- 
cumulate enough “credits” will probably 
have to teach extra courses. 

The result could be patterns of privi- 
lege in which some teach more than 
others. And, if experience is any guide, 
junior faculty will end up carrying a 
heavier load, though they are under the 
greatest time pressure to do research. In 
the end, not only will the faculty suffer 
but the quality of education will deterior- 
ate. 


If Reagan is able to impose his will or 
the faculty acquiesces to absorb a major 
increase in total work load, then impor- 
tant changes will have to take place in fa- 


culty responsibilities. 


Will there be reductions in research, 
public service or committee and adminis- 
trative responsibilities? A reduction in 
time devoted to University governance, 
for example, would lead to an increase in 
the numbers of administrators and 
further loss of faculty prerogatives. 

Once an increase in workload is 
imposed, then it will be difficult to roll 
back, even under more favorable financial 
conditions in the state. The speedup must 
be resisted now. 


UC CHARGED WITH 


Sex Discrimination 


Last spring, the League of Academic 
Women, an informa! group af women on 
the Berkeley campus, and the National 
Organization for Women drew up and 
filed a sex discrimination complaint with 
HEW. Cosigners of the complaint were 
officers of the AFT Berkeley Faculty 
Union, the AFT Teaching Assistants 
Union and AFSCME, American Federa 
tion of State. County and Municipal 
Employees, representing the non- 
academic staff. 

The complaint was filed on behalf of 
all UC women and described widespread 
sex discrimination in UC’s employment 
practices affecting all job categories— 
academic and non-academic. Included 
were allegations of discrimination in the 
admission, support and treatment of 
women graduate students. 

UC is charged with violating Federal 
Executive Orders which forbid discrimi- 
nation on the basis of sex. The Federal 
regulations make it illegal for the Govern- 
ment to support an institution which dis- 
criminates against women. Where dis- 
crimination is found, the employer must 
develop an affirmative action program to 
remedy the defects within a specified 
period of time. Failure to do so, or to 
implement the program agreed upon, 
means cancellation of federal funds. At 
UCB alone, this would mean loss of 61 
million dollars in grants with consequent 
inestimable damage to educational and 
research programs and loss of possibly 
thousands of jobs. 

ACADEMIC STAFF 

The complaint uses statistical data 
largely drawn from the 1970 Report of 
the Subcommittee on the Status of 
Academic Women (Academic Senate, 
UCB) and individual reports of personal 
experiences to document claims that: 

1. The University has failed, to 
employ women in high level, regular 
faculty positions, despite the availability 
of qualified women. 

2. The University has concentrated 
qualified women in the lower level, 
lower paid, non privileged, non-ladder 
positions. 

3. The University has decreased the 
percentage of women hired on the regu- 
lar faculty during the last twenty or 
forty years. 

4. Phe University has practised in- 
equitable treatment of women in promo- 
tions, salary increases, and assignment of 
jobs and responsibilities. 

The statistical data show that the per- 
centage of women holding a faculty posi- 
tion decreases with each increase in rank. 
Thus, in 1970, 2.2% of full professors, 5% 
of associate and assistant professors but 
28% of lecturers (academic year) were 
women. There is no lack of women for 
potential appointment to professorial 
positions because three independent esti- 
mates of the pool of qualified and avail- 
able women at Berkeley indicate a 
number many times larger than those on 


the faculty. 


CHICANO COMPLAINTS 


The Berkeley AFT Local 1474 joined with a group of Chicano stu- 
dents, staff and faculty in filing a complaint against the UC administra- 
lion for racial discrimination, specifically in the recruitment, hiring and 


promotion offaculty and staff who are members of the Chicano com- 
munity. Discrimination against Chicano students, especially at the 
Graduate level, was also alleged. HEW accepted the formal complaint 
and will proceed with investigations as soon as the sex discrimination 


complaint has been processed. 


BERKELEY LIBRARIANS FILE COMPLAINT WITH HEW 


On the Berkeley campus, AFT Local 
1795, representing professional librarians, 
and AFSCME Local 1695, representing 
non-professional library staff, joined in 
the complaint to HEW on behalf of their 
members. According to the unions, the 
library system is a major offender in dis- 
crimination against women in recruit- 
ment, hiring and promotion. 

The two locals are processing com- 
plaints to HEW and are writing an affir- 


mative action program for negotiation 
with the administration. 

Their strong and widely publicized 
actions prompted the library administra- 
tion to suddenly notice discrimination in 


the library. Under the unions’ pressure, 
the library administration has now set up 
an employee committee (no member of 
the administration sits on it) to work out 
a program and a plan for its implementa- 
tion. 


NON-ACADEMIC STAFF 

UC has a policy of nondiscrimination 
againal women hut this policy is not 
implemented. The consequence ts thal 
certain jobs have come to be filled pre 
dominantly, or almost exclusively, by one 
sex. The jobs “appropriate” to women 
generally pay less although the qualifica 
tions in terms of education may be 
greater than those allocated to men. Like- 
wise the criteria for advancement may be 
vastly different for men in some positions 
than for women in “female” jobs, accord 
ing to the UCB Senate report 


Examples of jobs filled predominantly 
by men are storekeeper, photographers 
and programmers. Jobs reserved for 
women include typist clerks, secretanes, 
and library assistants The “male 
positions are higher salanes than the 
“female” jobs: for example, storekeeper 
jobs held by men start al $556 per 
month and range up to $998 per month 
while typist clerks start at only $405 per 
month with the highest paid secretary 
earning no more than 746 per month 

A man who applies for the lowest 
level storekeeper job needs only a high 
school education. To nse tn the store- 
keeper series, a man need only acquire 
additional experience on the job. To 
become u secretary, on the other hand, a 
typist clerk not only needs additional 
job experience, but she must also acquure 
additional skills, such as shorthand, as 
well. Compared with the lowest level 
typist clerk who must have both a high 
school diploma and typing skills, an 
animal caretaker carns $480 to $584 per 
month, almost $100 more per month 
than the lowest level typist clerk, even 
though the only qualifications for this 
well-paying “male job are an elemen- 
tary education, some work e\penence, 
and evidence of the applicant's “habits 
of cleanliness and reliability.” 


STUDENTS 

The vast numbers of students at 
Berkeley and the confidential nature of 
records and recommendations made it 
difficult to collect adequate statistics to 
document the allegations concerning stu- 
dents in the original complaint. However, 
the investigations of HEW since it came 
to campus in the late spring have substan- 
tiated the difficulties which face the 
woman—especially graduate—student. 

The HEW investigators have concen- 
trated in depth on some seventeen depart- 
ments as well as examining the campus as 
a whole. A crucial aspect has been the 
availability of personnel records to the in- 
vestigators. The administration, and 
indeed, most of the faculty, has long 
supported the concept of confidentiality 
of the personnel files. The practice of 
confidentiality has often worked to the 
advantage of UC employees—for example, 
in protecting them against fishing 
expeditions by Sacramento and 
Washington Un-American Committees 
but in the present case, HEW has’ been 
impeded by the necessity of continual 
negotiations with the administration over 
the release of essential information. 

AFFIRMATIVE ACTION 

If HEW makes a finding that sex dis- 
crimination exists at UCB, the next step 
is the negotiation of an affirmative action 
program. The Berkeley Faculty Union is 
formulating a set of recommendations 
which it will present to HEW as the 
AFT’s views of requirements that should 
be (1) part of an action program and (2) 
are necessary for its implementation. 

These are intended to cover all aca- 
demic minorities including women. As 
the negotiations between HEW and UC 
will result in a program for UC, not just 
Berkeley, the Berkeley local intends to 
represent the views of union members on 
the other campuses to HEW. The recom- 
mendations put forward will therefore 
embody the combined considerations of 
AFT locals representing academic staff 
throughout the UC system. 

Patricia St. Lawrence 
Genetics, UCB 
President, Local 1474 


Section 52 Changes 


PROPOSED CHANGLS IN SECTION $2 


President Mitch's proposals for changing Section 52, “Professor Series, 
Appointment and Promotion,” go far beyond clarifying the probationary 
nalure of an assistant professor's appointment 

Por jumor faculty, a mechanism has been established for ending the ladder 
concept of employment, namely, that once appointed, a person would have 
an opportunily to demonstrate merit for tenure. Administrators on several 
campuses have acknowledged that UC wants to hold down the number of 
lenured positions, whether or not there will be a reduction in the total 
faculty. 

To achieve this, the proposed changes subtly erode the faculty role in the 
appointment and promotion process. Although final decisions are now in the 
hands of the President and the Regents, changes are made to lessen signifi- 
cantly the faculty's role in the procedures and, correspondingly, to increase 
the administration's. 

The following is a summary of some of the main changes in Section 52: 

1. Assistant Professors could be appointed for one year. Now, appoint- 
ments are for two years 

2. Each reappointment would be considered a separate personnel action 
subject to a formal review and reappointment procedure. 

3. A review or ad hoc committee would no longer be required to review 
assistant professor reappointments. Administration would decide whether 
such a committee is “desirable,” after consulting with the Budget Committee. 
If not, then administration would make the decision without this peer evalua- 
tion. An assistant professor, therefore, could be dismissed without the oppor- 
tunity for a review committee evaluation. Such a denial would not be con- 
sidered denial of privilege. 

4. Promotions to tenured positions would be “made only within limits of 
available funds.” It would be possible, therefore, for administration to deny 
tenure for reasons not related to merit, and then employ another person as an 
instructor or al the bottom of the assistant professor rank. 

5. Assistant professors can be “dismissed” (or, not reappointed) for a 
variety of reasons other than merit, and the University maintains that it is 
under no obligation to demonstrate that the person is not satisfactory. Presi- 
dent Hitch'’s July 1970 directive states, in addition, that “campus administra- 
tions should be careful not to allow formal appraisals of assistant professors 
to assume the form of hearings as to the reasons for non-retention.” 

6. The faculty and Budget Committee's authority are lessened because 
decisions on reappointment may be made entirely by the administration. The 
changes give considerable procedural latitude to the administration if the 
review committee is not appointed. 

7.1f the Chancellor acts contrary to a department recommendation, it is 
no longer required that the Chancellor give the department chairman an 
opportunity to submit additional material before a final decision is made. 

8. The Administration would have wider latitude upon which to make 
reappointment decisions. At present, the Chancellor must make his decision 
based on the record as submitted by the department chairman, the review 
committee and the Budget Committee. If the change is adopted, there would 
be no criteria for making the decision. 


From the first draft of the Proposed 
Section 82 of the Administrative Manual 
Librarian Series of the 26 March 1970, it 
appears that the UC Administration's ploy 
is fo test the endurance and determination 
of librarians to withstand deliberate admin- 
istrative delay in effecting any meaningful 
change and any positive improvement in the 
status of librarians, Librarians in the past 
have been pacified and placated by flowing 
phrases expressing the fresh discovery that 
the library is the “heart” of the University, 
that members of the community be mind- 
ful of the dedication which librarians bring 
to their profession, a dedication which in 
the recent past placed service to the clien- 
tele above reasonable concern for their own 
welfare. 

It is interesting to note that the criteria 
in the various circulated drafts become 
increasingly restrictive or vague in succes- 
sive drafts. The last draft pressing for 
“rigorous review” does not hesitate to 
plunge into the mercenary matter of 
review of the salary status of each 
appointee while it fails to establish a 
salary schedule. 

Draft 1 and 2, 26 March 1970 and 29 
July 1970, state that the probationary 
period of service as an Assistant Librarian 
may not exceed six years. The latest 
draft, 4 April 1971, is couched in the 
finest bureaucratese and states: 

An appointee to the rank of Assis- 
tant Librarian who, after thorough 
review, is not deemed worthy of 
further advancement after a reason- 
able number of years is subject to 
termination of appointment, after 
due notice. 

Need there be comment on this new 
phase in the improvement of the condi- 
tion of librarians? 

Though the tenor and design of the 
reclassification of the Librarian Series 
into a semblance of the professorial series 
might lead some staff to consider it an 


UC Librarians Face 
New Threats 


once an Asustant Librarian list success 
fully performed and heen advanced to an 
Associate Librarian position after a 
reasonable period not to exceed six years 
that that person have “security ol 
employment” and cannot be dismissed 
except for cause and after a hearing hy 
pecrs. 

We also insist that the salary conver 
sion table or tables which must have been 
tentatively drawn up by the University’s 
administrative budget experts be circu- 
lated among the staff. It is impossible to 
believe that the administration could de 
sign a reclassification without accompany - 
ing salary schedules to assist in the conver 
sion and estimation of the passible cost to 
the University. The University at this late 
date must have a general outline or out- 
lines for the reclassification conversion as 
to how each rank and step of the present 
schedule will be correlated with the new 
proposal. We also insist that there be a 25% 
increase in the salary schedule of librarians 
to compensate for the loss of cost of living 
for the past two years and to bring salaries 
somewhat into line with the economic real- 
ities of the times. 

Librarians cannot help but note that 
the criteria for advancement under the 
new system are modeled upon faculty 
criteria, without any provision for the 
numerous supporting conditions available 
to the faculty. Because the Proposed Sec- 
tion 82 represents the denial by the 
administration of previously hoped for 
improvements in the status of librarians it 
should be rejected. 

Rudolf Lednicky 
Library, UCB 
President, Local 1795 


AFT Intervention 


cont. from p.1 


faculty has the right to due process. 


UC Retreats 


As a result of the AFT intervention, 
Vice President Taylor announced that 
implementation of a new Section 52 is 
being delayed. At Santa Barbara, the AFT 
disclosure that the Economics Depart- 
ment was requiring one year contracts for 
assistant professors led to the reinstate- 
nent of the two year contracts. 

At UCLA, after meeting with AFT, 
Vice Chancellor David Saxon made an 
‘urgent recommendation” in August to 
Vice President Taylor that a revision Sec- 


tion 52 not be released until it has 


received further review. 


These “meet and confer” sessions with 
University and campus administration 
officials brought into the open the full 
implications of a dangerous new policy. It 
is clear that Academic Senate leaders 
were either uninformed or mislead about 
the purpose and content of the Hitch 
directive and the draft Section 52. 

Now that time has been won and the 
issue brought out into the open, the 
faculty must become involved in the deci- 
sions on any new policy affecting 
appointments and promotions. 


University Council 


cont. from p.l 


in the past year on UC campuses as the 
crisis in California higher education has 
deepened; our membership has doubled 
and locals have been established on every 
general campus. 

“We formed the University Council in 
order more effectively to promote the, 
interests of faculty and professional staff. 


Why A Union 


“We are building a union which will 
effectively represent the interests of 
faculty and professional staff. There is a 
growing recognition that only through a 
strong organization and collective bargain- 
ing can our interests, and those of the stu- 
dents and the University be protected a- 
gainst the onslaught of Governor Reagan 
and those who would make UC a second- 
rate institution. 


“The handwriting is on the wall— 
unions and collective bargaining will be 
an integral part of higher education from 
now on. 

“Academic employees have become a 
group of involuntary philanthropists who 


subsidize the University through depressed 
salaries, inadequate fringe benefits and a 
heavier work load. 


Academic Senate Inadequate 


“The only way to overcome present 
powerlessness is to organize a union that 
will give academic employees a real voice 
in decision-making. The present advisory 
role of the Academic Senate has proved 
inadequate for it leaves all authority in the 
hands of the Regents and politicians. We 
need, therefore, effective and independent 
organization. 


improvement, the definition of the ranks 
discloses its hollowness. Librarians have 
for some years been requesting security 
of employment, a condition obtaining in 
the professorial series, with no success. 
The administration, in its wisdom and 
paternalism, has now granted or is about 
to grant librarians professorial grades 
minus the one great asset inherent in that 
series-TENURE. Librarians are not insis- 
tent on the term “tenure”; they are, how- 
ever, insistent on the concept and reality 
of “security of employment” regardless 
of the term used to describe the condi- 
tion of continuing employment contin- 
gent on satisfactory performance of one’s 
duties. The University has, for some time 
we have been told, been searching for a 
term to fit librarians and has successfully 
solved the vexing problem by deciding 
that “an appointment may be continued 
thereafter on a non-probationary basis if 
the appointee’s service . . .”” We insist that 


Formed 


“The University Council is in the Amer- 
ican Federation of Teachers, and affiliated 
with the AFL-CIO because of our commit- 
ment to collective bargaining. We need the 
political strength, the expertise and the fi- 
nancial assistance of the labor movement. 
Collective bargaining should not be a catch- 
word but an effective instrument. This is 
what the union movement represents. 

In addition to electing Goodman as 
chairman, the University Council chose 
Patricia St. Lawrence, Associate Professor 
of Genetics, Berkeley and Jack Blackburn, 
Coordinator, Institute of Industrial Rela- 
tions, UCLA, as Northern and Southern 
Vice-Chairmen respectively. 

Sam Bottone, formerly with the 
American Nurses Association, and who 
has extensive experience with collective 
bargaining in the public sector, will serve 
as execulive secretary. 


NEW YORK LIBRARIAN 
SALARIES 
$10,000 - $15,450 


As of October 1, 1971, starting teach- 
ers of library (eg, public school librarians 
with no M.L.S.) will receive $9400. When 
they achieve their M.L.S., they will get an 
increase to $10,000. The last step of the 
salary schedule (Step 88-eight year sche- 
dule) for librarians without their M.L.S. 
is $13,950. With the M.L.S., plus 30 col- 
lege credits, an additional salary incre- 
ment of $1500 is added to each step. The 
maximum salary, therefore, is $16,950 
(October 1, 1971, with eight years service, 
an M.L.S. degree, plus 30 additional cre- 
dits). ” 

Howmany U.C. librarians work- 
ing at their jobs for eight years are earning 
$16,950 (with a second master’s degree) 
or $15,450 (without a second master’s 
degree)? 


USCB LOCAL WINS REVERSAL 


cont. from p.1 


cial cases such as the transfer of an Acting 
Assistant Professor to a regular appoint- 
ment. UCSB Vice-Chancellor A. Russell 
Buchanan gave AFT similar assurances 

However, in June, 1971, the UCSB Eco- 
nomics Department announced that all as- 
sistant professors would be placed on one- 
year contracts beginning July 1, 1972. 

Professor Thomas Scheff, President of 
AFT Local 2141, protested this action to 
Vice-Chancellor Buchanan as a violation of 
existing policy. The University Council al- 
so called the Santa Barbara action to Vice- 
President Taylor's attention, 

As a result of the AFT’s immediate and 
forceful response to a clearly improper ac- 
tion, the Economics Department was di- 
rected to follow established policy and to 
reissue contracts for two years. 


